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EFFICIENT ORGANIZATION OF THE PERSON- 
NEL IN ADMINISTRATION 1 

W. F. WILLOUGHBY 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Politics, Princeton University 

MY discussion of this topic will be confined entirely to a 
consideration of the problem as it presents itself in 
our national government, though most of the points 
raised and lines of action urged are, it is believed, of more 
general application. 

The subject of the government personnel may be considered 
from a number of viewpoints : 

(i) That of improvement of our political institutions and 
purification of politics. 

(2) That of justice between individual citizens in respect to 
opportunities for entrance into the government service, and of 
advancement after entrance according to personal merit. 

(3) That of efficiency, or securing the maximum return 
in work done for expenditures made for remuneration of per- 
sonal service. 

In a general way these three manners of viewing the question 
may be said to be those of looking at the problem from 
the standpoint of: (1) the general public, (2) the employe 
and (3) the employer. 

It is my purpose to approach this important question of 
efficiency in administration from the third of these standpoints 
— that of the employer, the hard dollars-and-cents point of 
view of getting the most for your money. 

The personnel of the government may, for purposes of con- 
sideration, be divided into three classes: (1) Subordinate 
positions. (2) Directing personnel at Washington. (3) Field 
positions. 

In respect to the first of these, the selection of entrants to the 

1 Read at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, October 26, 1912. 
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service through some form of examination, competitive where 
feasible, has now come to be the accepted method of determining 
merit or fitness. As regards this class and their method of 
entrance into the service, the battle for the merit system may- 
be said to be almost over. There are many other problems, 
however, connected with securing efficiency in respect to this 
class of public servants that still remain to be solved . The so- 
called " apportionment principle," in accordance with which the 
effort is made to distribute appointments among the several 
states in proportion to their population, is vicious in theory and 
detrimental in practice. It means the payment of higher salaries 
than are necessary, since a greater remuneration must be of- 
fered to induce competent persons to come from distant points 
to Washington at their own expense. It means that such per- 
sons leave their homes, where their expenses of living are lower 
than they are in Washington, where they must make independ- 
ent provision for quarters and board. It means, further, that 
the more efficient will be passed over in favor of the less 
efficient, simply because the latter happen to hail from states 
whose quotas are not filled. 

Again, scarcely a beginning has been made toward the estab- 
lishment in the several services at Washington of proper effi- 
ciency tests through which the work of individuals may be con- 
trolled and ratings for promotion prepared. The classification 
of employes and the adjustment of compensation to character 
of work performed are defective in the extreme. No scheme 
has as yet been put into practise for retiring superannuated em- 
ployes, though the adoption of a proper plan for accomplishing 
this is a sine qua non if an efficient personnel is to be secured. 
This last matter has received especial attention at the hands of 
the Commission on Economy and Efficiency. That commission 
has submitted a report outlining a plan which it believes will 
fully meet the needs of the situation. This report has been 
transmitted to Congress by the President with his hearty en- 
dorsement. 

I will pass over these matters touching the subordinate per- 
sonnel with this mere mention, as I desire to devote my atten- 
tion to certain problems connected with the other two classes, 
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the directing personnel at Washington and the persons in field 
positions, as these classes have received little or no attention at 
the hands of the public and it is desirable that they should at 
least be brought forward in meetings of the character of the 
present one. 

In respect to the first of these two groups, the directing 
personnel at Washington, scarcely a beginning has been made 
toward the adoption of the merit principle as the determining 
factor in selecting persons for appointment. All of these posi- 
tions, by which are meant such positions as assistant secretaries 
of departments and chiefs and assistant chiefs of bureaus, 
by whom, under the President and the nine Secretaries, the real 
work of directing the government services is performed, are now 
with few exceptions appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, mostly for terms of four 
years. As such they are, in conformity with civil-service rule 
II, adopted in 1902, excluded from the classified competitive 
service of the United States. 

I have no hesitation in saying that in my opinion this condi- 
tion constitutes one of the most serious defects in our govern- 
mental machinery as bearing upon the matter of efficiency 
of personnel, and that its continued existence militates strongly 
against securing the maximum of efficiency and economy in 
the administration of public affairs to which the country is 
entitled. I say this notwithstanding the fact that it is difficult 
to contradict the statement that these positions of assistant 
secretaries, chiefs and assistant chiefs of bureaus are in general 
held by an efficient and, for the most part, technically qualified 
body of men. 

My objection to the present system is not that honest and 
capable men have not been secured under it for these important 
positions. But these positions should be made a part of the 
general classified service in respect to which permanency of 
tenure during good behavior and a satisfactory performance of 
duty prevails, and appointment to which is nominally by pro- 
motion within the particular service in which the vacancies 
occur, or within the government service generally, and failing 
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this by some selective process that will test the capacity of the 
persons not in the government service who are considered for 
appointment. Until these principles are definitely put into 
practise it is impossible to secure that well-balanced service and 
esprit de corps running from the top to the bottom in the ser- 
vices individually and in the government service generally that 
must exist if the best work is to be obtained. 

It will be seen that the point upon which I lay emphasis in 
thus urging that these higher administrative positions at Wash- 
ington be made an integral part of the permanent classified 
service of the government is the beneficial effect that such 
action will have upon the service generally. Only in secondary 
degree do I attach importance to the consideration of securing 
a higher class and more technically competent corps of officials 
for these positions. 

At the present time what amounts to a deadline is drawn at 
the positions of chief clerk and chief of division, the prevailing 
salaries for which are $2,000, $2,500, and $3,000. Up to this 
point the government employe may look upon his service as 
one in which he may hope for advancement as he shows merit. 
Beyond this lie the positions of the real directing heads, the 
positions that constitute the posts that are really worth while, 
indeed the only ones offering an effective incentive to per- 
sons to adopt the government service as a career. Remove 
this barrier, make it possible to pass as a matter of normal 
promotion from the position of chief of division to assistant 
chief of bureau, chief of bureau and assistant secretary, and 
the government service at once becomes one offering a real 
career. Not merely will action in this way afford to the am- 
bitious attractions to enter the service that do not now exist, 
but a strong stimulus will be given to persons in the service 
to discharge their duties efficiently and, by study and research, 
to fit themselves for the discharge of the duties pertaining 
to the superior positions. 

Under this system when a vacancy occurs in an important po- 
sition, such, for example, as that of assistant secretary or chief 
of a bureau, the appointing power — the Secretary or the Presi- 
dent — will canvass the qualifications of the chiefs of divisions in 
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the particular service affected. If just the right man is not 
found within such service the qualifications of persons holding 
important positions in other services engaged in analogous lines 
of work will next be scrutinized. Only after it is found that a 
man having the qualifications desired cannot be obtained within 
the government service will resort be had to persons outside the 
service. In this case selection will be made through some selec- 
tive process such as is represented by a competitive examina- 
tion. There can be little reason to doubt that resort to this 
latter method will be had only in exceptional cases, since the 
appointing powers will certainly prefer to select one whose 
qualifications and personal characteristics are definitely known 
rather than to run the risk involved in holding an open com- 
petitive examination. There will, however, be a few cases, 
where highly technical or specialized qualifications are desired, 
where the administration will want to go outside the govern- 
ment service. Indeed a case will now and then occur where the 
services of a particular individual are desired, and where resort 
will be had to the power of the President to except such 
specific appointment from the general rules. 

This proposition that the higher directing personnel at 
Washington up to, but of course not including, the Secretaries 
of the Departments, was strongly urged by the Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency in its report to the President on 
methods of appointment, which report was transmitted by the 
President with his approval to Congress. 

From this consideration of the directing personnel at Wash- 
ington, I wish now to turn to the third of the three groups 
into which, for purposes of consideration, I have divided the 
government personnel. This group constitutes what is known 
in government circles as the field services or field establishments 
as distinct from the departments at Washington. 

It is a common mistake for persons unconsciously to take 
the position that the work of conducting the affairs of the 
nation is performed at Washington. Nothing could be further 
from the fact. The real work is done at the thousands of 
points scattered throughout the country at which are located 
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the post offices, the custom houses, the offices of collectors of 
internal revenue, the Indian reservations, the national forests 
and the like. The work done at Washington is for the most 
part but that of a central office for general administration, with 
but twenty or thirty thousand employes out of a total of three 
hundred or four hundred thousand. 

All that has been said regarding covering superior adminis- 
trative positions at Washington under the classified service, 
making these positions permanent and establishing the practise 
of filling them through promotions, applies with equal force to 
these field positions. The headships of these field services, 
thousands in number, are now treated as political offices. It is 
unnecessary for me to state that there is nothing of a political 
nature in their duties. Their functions are purely administra- 
tive and, until they are so regarded, anything approaching a 
really economical administration of their offices is impossible. 

It is difficult to realize the full importance of the changes 
that would result if the recent recommendation to Congress by 
the President, that all these positions, high and low, be covered 
under the classified service, were carried out. It is probable 
that to most persons the significance of the action here recom- 
mended is simply that of taking the civil service once for all 
out of politics. It would do that, and that would be an 
enormous gain. This, however, would be but the beginning 
of the good that would result. From the standpoint of 
efficient administration it would lay the basis for a complete 
reorganization of the several services that would be revolution- 
ary in character. 

I believe that there are few persons who appreciate the fact 
that at the present time there do not exist, and under present 
conditions cannot exist, real national services for the administra- 
tion of these important civil establishments. By national service 
I mean one in which each employe is a unit in a general scheme, 
instead of a unit in a personnel scheme for the particular 
office in which he is employed, one in which transfers and promo- 
tions can freely take place from one unit to another as merit 
warrants and the interests of the service as a whole dictate. 
It is only necessary to contrast conditions now prevailing in 
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a service which has been nationalized, so to speak, such as the 
consular or diplomatic service, with those prevailing in the 
postal service, the customs service or the internal revenue 
service, which are still on the localized basis, to appreciate the 
differences between the two from an administrative standpoint. 

In the consular and diplomatic services the theory is — and 
practise is more and more conforming to this theory — that 
each officer and employe is a member of a single unified ser- 
vice. When a person enters either of these services in a sub- 
ordinate capacity he can look forward to advancement, if he 
merits it, anywhere within the entire service. On the other 
hand the government, as soon as it finds an officer or employe 
doing good work in a subordinate position, can secure the great 
advantage that will result from his transfer to a more important 
position. Much the same conditions obtain in the public 
health and marine hospital service of the Treasury Department. 
Under this system each employe is under a constant incentive 
to give his very best efforts to the performance of his work 
and by study to fit himself for more responsible positions. 
The development of an esprit de corps, efficiency and faithful- 
ness follows almost as a matter of course. 

Compare this with conditions as they exist, and as pointed out, 
must inevitably exist under present conditions as regards appoint- 
ments in the great services — the post office, customs, internal 
revenue, and many others that might be mentioned — which 
represent so large a part of the administrative activities of the 
government. In these services each field station is treated almost 
as a local office to be managed, as far as personnel is concerned, 
as a detached enterprise. Its directing head in practically all 
cases is not only appointed from among residents of the district, 
but the real selection is made, not by the directing head of the 
service but by the local representative of the district in Con- 
gress or on the governing board of the party organization. 
Only in exceptional cases is a vacancy now filled by promotion 
from the ranks. Practically never is the head of a station who 
has proved his competence transferred to a more important 
post in the service. To make matters still worse, appointments 
to these positions are made for the most part for terms of but 
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four years. In like manner the subordinate personnel, even 
though they are selected through competitive civil service ex- 
aminations, are for the most part taken from the district in which 
the station is located and they have little or no prospect of pro- 
motion except within the particular station to which they are 
attached. Even here they are debarred from any reasonable 
expectation of rising to the top as a result of faithful and 
conscientious discharge of their duties. 

It is difficult to conceive of a scheme of organization better 
adapted to deprive a personnel of incentive for good work, to 
stifle ambition for advancement within the service, or to tie the 
hands of a central administration desiring to put its service 
upon a really efficient basis. No private enterprise would 
undertake to conduct its affairs upon any such basis for a 
moment. Not the first beginning is made toward treating the 
services as offering permanent careers to their personnel. No 
pretense is made of building up a corps of directing officers 
representing a selection of the most capable. Were efficiency 
really sought, can there be any question that if a vacancy were 
to occur in such a position as that of collector of the port of 
New York, the administration would fill it by promoting to it 
some collector who has done efficient work at a less responsible 
post, and so on down the line? Except in respect to the sub- 
ordinate personnel and then only within very narrow limits, no 
emphasis is laid upon efficiency in the performance of duty. 

In urging the desirability of giving permanence to the higher 
personnel of the field services and of placing those services 
upon a really national basis as regards organization and per- 
sonnel, I am not basing my argument merely upon theoretical 
considerations. Some twelve years ago it was my good fortune 
to be sent to Porto Rico as the treasurer of that island. Among 
the various duties that I had to perform in that capacity was 
the collection of the general property tax. For that purpose 
the island was divided into sixty-six districts corresponding to 
the sixty-six municipal districts into which for purposes of 
local administration the island had been divided. At the head 
of each district was a collector of taxes. The theory upon 
which this service was organized was that now obtaining in 
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respect to most of the field services of the national government 
here. Each office was a local service. There was practically 
no such thing as a man moving from one office to another. I 
changed all this. I nationalized or rather unified the ser- 
vice. I arranged the several districts in classes according to 
their importance and made a scale of remuneration for the col- 
lectors in charge running from $480 per annum in the case of 
the least important to $2000 in the case of the most important. 
There are probably eight or ten classes between these. I then 
established the practise of filling superior positions strictly by 
promotion and for merit. A man entered the service as col- 
lector at a small town with a salary of but $480 per annum. 
If efficient he was transferred from post to post until the higher 
positions were reached. The result more than justified my 
greatest expectations. A genuine esprit de corps was developed. 
The collectors knew that promotions depended upon their col- 
lecting the taxes and performing their other duties properly. 
The result was that when I left the treasurership some six years 
later, uncollected or delinquent taxes for the island as a whole 
were less than two per cent. I doubt whether there is any 
state that can show an equally good record. 

Later, as secretary of the island, the task fell to me of draft- 
ing a revised police law. In Porto Rico the policing of the 
island is done by a single insular police force of about eight 
hundred men. Having in mind the success following the 
unifying of the tax collection service, I adopted the same prin- 
ciple in preparing my draft. The island was divided into sixty- 
six districts corresponding to the municipal districts into which, 
as stated, the island is divided, and a district chief was placed 
in charge of each. These were arranged in a hierarchy with 
graduated salaries precisely as was the tax collection force, and 
the same principle of filling positions by promotion from less 
important posts was adopted. Equally favorable results were 
obtained from this law. A man now enters the police service 
as a permanent career. He knows that he can be advanced 
from post to post as he merits such promotion. From the 
standpoint of the government the responsible positions are as 
a matter of course filled by men whose competence has been 
proved in lower posts. 
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I know that it will be urged in favor of the local system now 
obtaining in the United States that this system is congenial to 
our historical traditions and institutions ; that it represents but 
one phase of the predilections of the American people for a 
local as against a national administration of public offices ; that 
the people will never acquiesce in having as their postmaster, 
collector of customs or collector of internal revenue, a person 
brought from another state. Whatever may have been the 
validity of these arguments in the past, when matters of states 
rights and local control loomed larger than at present, I believe 
that all basis for them has passed away. I believe that the 
people are fully prepared to accept real national services, and 
to support a movement that will make our great national 
services offer a real and permanent career to all persons high 
and low therein employed. They are certainly asking the 
question why these services cannot be as efficiently and eco- 
nomically organized and conducted as are private enterprises. 
Whatever the position they may take, the people are certainly 
entitled to know what are the defects of the present system, why 
they exist and what action is required to remove them. If they 
acquiesce in the present system they should at least recognize 
the sacrifice in efficiency involved in its maintenance. 

In the foregoing I have considered in detail only two of the 
many questions connected with the securing of an efficient gov- 
ernment personnel. These two, however, I consider as fun- 
damental. They are both of the same general character. They 
have to do with the one great end that must be obtained if a 
really efficient service is to be secured, that, namely, of making 
the government service a real career to the ambitious, one in 
which not only permanency of tenure during good behavior is 
offered, but in which the positions really worth while can be se- 
cured as the result of conscientious and intelligent work within 
the service. No other device can take the place of the incentive 
to good work that would thus be offered. Until that incentive 
is furnished, until the administration seeks to put the most 
competent man in the most responsible position, other meas- 
ures will be at best but patching up a defective machine. 
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